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Subject:     "FLAMING  FOR  A  COMMUNITY  FOOD  PRESERVATION  CENTER. 11  Informa- 
tion from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the  Extension  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Remember  the  old  recipe  for  jugged  hare  that  began,  "First  catch 
your  hare"?    Maybe  you've  been  thinking  of  arousing  interest  in  a  commun- 
ity canning  center  as  a  part  of  the  plan  for  "Food  for  Freedom."    The  very 
first  step  is  to  find  out  whether  you  can  get  the  necessary  equipment.  Call 
on  a  committee  to  survey  the  possibilities.     If  you  can't  buy  any  new  press- 
ure cookers,  sealing  machines  and  zinc-topped  jars  because  of  shortages  in 
metals  due  to  defense  needs,  could  you  count  on  enough  loaned  or  donated 
canners  in  good  functioning  condition  and  so  forth,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  your  proposed  center?     If  you  can't,  you  might  as  well  give  up  planning 
a  community  canning  center,  say  canning  experts  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.     Perhaps  your  community  offers  other  ways  of  preserving  food. 
Perhaps  you  can  use  freezer  locker  storage.     Or  perhaps  you  can  dry  some  foods, 
or  put  others  down  in  brine,  or  store  them  in  farm  pits  or  cellars. 

Even  if  you  can  get  the  canning  equipment,  you'll  need  to-  put  some 
other  considerations  before  your  committee.     Does  the  community  really  need 
a  canning  center?    Will  enough  people  use  it?    fill  you  be  able  to  get  food 
transported  promptly  to  the  center?     Is  there  a  real  surplus  of  garden  and 
farm  produce  to  take  care  of?    How  much  will  such  a  center  cost,  and  who  will 
pay  for  it?     Will  the  center  remain  useful  after  the  emergency  is  over? 

If  your  preliminary  survey  is  promising,  it's  none  too  early  to 
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organize  the  women  in  the  community  and  make  some  plans.    Many  of  the  can- 
ning centers  are  connected  with  a  school  lunch  project  or  some  other  public 
feeding  program.    You'll  need  an  advisory  hoard  with  representation  from  all 
the  different  community  or  county  nutrition  groups. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  can  help  you  with  some  of  your 
planning.     There's  a  new  publication  out  called  Community  Food  Preservation 
Centers — I.iscellaneous  Publication  472.     It' s  not  free,  but  you  can  get  a 
copy  by  sending  10  cents  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  in  Washington,  D.  C.     Send  a  dime  —  not  stamps. 

And  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  a  little  about  what  women  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  have  already  accomplished  with  community 
centers.     Extension  workers  have  records  of  a  number  of  canning  centers. 
Many  of  them  are  in  the  south,  where  the  growing  season  is  long,  and  the 
gardens  are  well  supplied. 

For  example,  Lowndes  County,  Georgia,  has  had  a  cannery  in  operation 
for  6  or  more  years,  where  any  residents  of  the  county  can  bring  their  own 
farm  products  and  can  then.     This  cannery  is  so  popular  that  during  the 
height  of  the  summer  appointments  for  the  use  of  the  pressure  canners  are 
made  as  much  as  a  month  ahead. 

The  records  for  1940  show  that  1864  families  used  the  center,  filling 
157,256  containers.     That  meant  about  3,000  to  4,000  cans  a  day  in  the  grow- 
ing season.     The  home  demonstration  agent  gives  demonstrations  on  methods, 
and  many  visitors  come  to  the  cannery  to  learn  how  to  do  their  own  canning 
at  home. 

This  cannery  operates  on  what  is  called  the  "toll"  system.  That 
means  the  cannery  keeps  a  third  of  the  meats  canned  there,  and  half  the 
fruits  and  vegetables.     They  use  these  products  in  relief  work.  Families 
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with  gardens  but  no  cash  for  jars  or  canning  equipment  are  thus  able  to  fill 


their  pantries  by  doing  the  work  themselves  at  the  cannery  and  giving  part 
of  their  produce  to  the  community. 

Here' s  an  interesting  item  from  Oklahoma.     in  one  small  town  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sponsored  a  tomato-growing  project  to  bring  in  more  cash 
money  to  the  residents.     When  the  crop  was  half  gone,  the  trade  suddenly  fell 
off  with  tons  of  tomatoes  left.     A  county  judge  bought  4,000  tin  cans,  estab- 
lished a  community  canning  center,  and  got  the  home  demonstration  agent  to 
give  several  demonetrat ions  of  the  way  to  can  tomatoes.     Women  in  town  fell 
to  and  saved  all  the  tomatoes.     The  women  who  did  the  canning  shared  the  cans 
of  tomatoes  with  those  who  grew  them. 

A  3-day  "fruit  jar  drive"  enabled  77  different  families  in  another 

Oklahoma  community  to  save  their  garden  products.     The  persons  who  conducted 

the  drive  succeeded  in  finding  247  dozen  jars  —  half  gallons,  quarts,  and 

pints,  —  to  give  to  families  who  had  products  but  nothing  to  put  them  in. 

Three  communities  in  Seminole  County,  Florida,  have  canning  centers 
with  paid  supervisors.     The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  owns  the  equipment. 
The  centers  charge  one  and  a  half  cents  for  each  quart  canned.     By  paying 
this  fee  anyone  can  bring  home-produced  fruits  and  vegetables  and  use  the 
canning  equipment  at  the  center  to  can  them.     The  WPA  cans  donated  produce 
for  school  lunches  at  these  centers. 

Here1 s  a  school  lunch  canning  story  from  North  Carolina.     Women  in 
McLeansville,  Guilford  County,  asked  school  patrons  to  bring  whatever  fruits 
and  vegetables  they  could  spare  on  a  certain  day,  to  be  canned  for  the  school 
cafeteria..     They  secured  over  400  jars,  which  were  washed  and  sterilized  early 
in  the  day  by  volunteers.     Six  pressure  cookers  and  hot  water  canners  were 
loaned.     Bushels  of  tomatoes  came,  sacks  of  corn,  okra,  beans,  and  other 
produce.     The  women  set  to  work  in  squads  —  some  peeling  tomatoes,  others 
preparing  corn,  and  so  on.     Altogether  these  women  filled  and  canned  359  quarts 
in  that  one  day,  and  many  took  additional  material  hone  to  can. 

So,   in  one  way  and  another,  communities  are  doing  much  to  fill  both- 
home  and  public  pantries  at  community  canning  centers.     And  if  you,   in  -our 
area,  can  first  "catch  your  hare"  —  in  the  form  of  equipment,  —  you  can 
•  probably  help  save  much  good  food  for  home  and  local  consumption, 
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